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the MS., and that fact is clearly stated in the 
footnotes: 286, 683, 751, 795, 1729, 1752, 
1815, 1825 (swere[s]), 1836, 1858, 2448 (the 
fn. is slightly misleading; the word hatj has 
heen inserted), 2461. 

In the following cases there is no space or 
erasure, hut no indication is so given in the 
footnotes: 100, 203, 591, 660, 803, 877, 1030, 
1069, 1092, 1129, 1357, 1413, 1479, 1580, 1611, 
1639, 1648, 1825 (swyftel[y]), 1861, 1936, 
1973, 2223, 2291, 2296, 2337, 2344, 2472, 
2506. 

In 1466 r[od]e, and 1467 wy[ld]e, a drop 
of water on the page has dimmed the ink, hut 
the bracketed letters are perfectly legible ex- 
cept the o of rode, which looks to me more 
like y, though it may be o. 

In 1213 g[aye], the scribe's pen seems to 
have been going badly, and it is impossible to 
make out what he intended the word to be. 
The g is very light and small, and the rest of 
the word trails off into a mere shriveled scrawl. 

In 43 make is written in a dark brown ink, 
very different from the regular ink, and in an 
entirely different hand from the rest, over a 
smudged erasure (cf. "hoge," 1441). In 81 
discrye, discry- is again in the dark ink and 
the second hand over a smudged spot; the -e 
is in the original ink and hand. In 1214 wel 
is in the dark ink and second hand above the 
line; a caret below the space between me and 
lykeg seems in the original ink and hand. 

In 1591 wy[s]test, the 5 is legible enough 
not to require brackets. 

In 1256 the ms. is perfectly clear in reading 
louue; there is no doubt about the reading. 
The footnote is misleading. 

In 2344 anger, the ang- is rubbed and faint, 
but legible, and there is a trace of the abbre- 
viation for -er. In 2440 sonde [r], the r is a 
trifle defaced but perfectly clear (G* reads 
Sonde). 

1540 toruayle. T. G. Foster, in Mod. Lang. 
Quarterly I (1897), p. 54, says: "I have 
looked at the Ms. carefully, and read trauayle, 
not toruayle; this reading suits the context ex- 
actly." I have examined this word with great 
care, and while I cannot speak with quite such 
assurance as Foster, I believe that the ms., 
while superficially looking like tor- rather 
than tra-, nevertheless probably ought to be 
read tra- ; the third letter almost certainly is a. 

There are a very few minor misprints. In 
345 Jris, the )> is broken. In 1303 knygt, the 
y is broken. In 1486 bi had better be printed 
with a capital B. In 1729 mon should be fol- 
lowed in the text by *. In 850 chefly should 
read chefly*. On p. 30, fn. 1, why the brackets ? 



On p. 32, fn. 1 should read ky»g. Why are two 
kinds of type — boldface and Eoman — used in 
the motto at the close of the poem? Nothing 
in the ms. justifies them. 



Thomas A. Knott. 



University of Chicago. 



On Vowel Alliteration in the Old Germanic 
Languages, by E. Classen. University of 
Manchester Publications, Germanic Series, 
No. 1. Manchester University Press, 1913. 
xi + 91 pp., 3 sh. 6 d. 

The extremely perplexing question of vowel 
alliteration in the Old Germanic languages has 
never been satisfactorily solved. The glottal- 
catch theory and the sonority or acoustic theory 
are both extremely doubtful. The above mono- 
graph seeks, by historical evidence, to throw 
light upon the theory of vowel identity as the 
original principle controlling vowel allitera- 
tion The work is divided into an Introduction 
and two Parts. The Introduction contains a 
concise history of the controversy. Part I con- 
tains an analysis of the three theories advanced, 
and Part II the author's investigation of 
minor monuments, and a comparison with 
Celtic, Finnish and Latin alliteration. The 
minor monuments of Germanic literature in- 
vestigated are confined to Beowulf, the Heliand 
and the Old Norse Eddie lays, Vjt'lundarlcvtiSa 
HyndluljoiS, prymskviVa and EymishviSa. The 
work is arranged in logical order, preparing the 
reader for the analysis and application of the 
vowel-identity theory by setting forth the diffi- 
culties involved in the glottal-catch theory and 
the sonority theory. The monograph as a whole 
affords a convenient survey as regards the thesis 
involved, but the author's efforts to make his 
work compact often leave much open to con- 
jecture and render Mb methods unclear. 

The principal objections to the glottal-catch 
theory advanced by the author are, (1) that 
it is not at all certain that the glottal catch 
ever existed in the Old Germanic languages; 
(2) that even if its existence be assumed, the 
sound could not have acquired such promi- 
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nence as the conditions of alliteration demand, 
inasmuch as it never received an orthographical 
symbol; (3) the glottal-catch theory fails to 
account for the alliteration of a consonant {y 
in Old Norse, h in Anglo-Saxon and in Old 
Saxon) with a vowel. The glottal-catch 
theory is further elaborated by R. Hildebrand 
(Z.f.d.d.Unt, V, 577), who compares it with 
the technique of rime. He starts from the 
thesis that the best rime is that which con- 
tains one element of identity and one element 
of difference. In the alliterative technique 
Hildebrand finds these necessary conditions of 
artistic perfection in the alliteration of the 
glottal catch as the identical element, com- 
bined with different vowels. This argument 
is well met by the author, who points out the 
simple fact that there is no analogy at all be- 
tween a rime and a pair of alliterating vowels, 
so that no inference can be drawn from the 
technique of rime for that of alliteration. 

The sonority or acoustic theory (Kbmg- 
fiille) is more favorably viewed by the author. 
Here we are at least sure of the existence of 
vowel sonority, while we are not sure that there 
ever was a glottal catch. The sonority theory 
is based upon the assumption that, quite apart 
from any phonetic analysis, vowels as a group 
strike the hearer as having something in com- 
mon, in spite of their difference in quality, 
whereas consonants do not. This theory, how- 
ever, falls to the ground when we consider the 
fact that phonetic identity may be closer be- 
tween certain consonants (e. g., the labial ex- 
plosives 6 and p) than between vowels of dif- 
ferent quality (such as a palatal i and gut- 
tural o). The main point is the resemblance 
and not whether the resemblance consists of 
pure voice or any other peculiarity of articu- 
lation. The author's statement (p. 21) that 
"the sonority theory fails to account for the 
alliteration in 0. Norse of v- with a vowel 
or of j- if we assume the latter to be conso- 
nantic," does not invalidate the sonority theory. 
It may well be that at the time of composition, 
P.G. u- remained a semi-vowel (consonantal 
u) in~0. K, as Gering (Z.f.ctPh., XIII, 
233) suggests, but at the time of the manu- 
scripts u had become a bilabial or a labio- 



dental spirant (v) ; so that when the time came 
for committing the poems of the Edda to 
writing, there would be a number of lines with 
the alliteration v: vowel, that is, lines with no 
text alliteration at all, which when traced 
back would be found to have vowel alliteration. 
The sonority theory might hold in such a case, 
inasmuch as the v of the text was originally 
a semi-vowel. The history of initial P. G. u 
in 0. N., as Gering assumes it, is supported 
by Nbreen (Altislandische GrammaMk 3 , § 242). 

The vowel-identity theory was first advanced 
by the celebrated Swedish philologian, Axel 
Kock (OstnordisJca och Latinsha Medeltidsord- 
spr&Te, Kg'0benhavn, 1889-94), and supported 
further by the Danish phonetician, Otto Jes- 
persen (Fonetik, § 76, Amm. 2. Kj0benhavn, 
1899). The author seeks to produce evidence 
in favor of this theory, which never yet has 
been subjected to a historical test, by tracing 
back to their Old Germanic forms the actually 
existing alliterative lines. This procedure, as 
the author admits, can be nothing more than 
an experiment, inasmuch as even the oldest of 
the monuments examined {Beowulf) is no 
model of the original system, for almost all 
sound laws affecting vowels took effect prior to 
the composition of the poem. The system of 
vowel alliteration with identical vowels must 
have already broken down a considerable time 
before BSowulf was written. But the experi- 
ment is of value insofar as it may establish 
the fact that the frequency of identical alliter- 
ation considerably increases when older forms 
are substituted. 

The hypothesis upon which the author's in- 
vestigation proceeds is that originally in Old 
Germanic poetry only identical vowels could 
alliterate, just in the same way as only iden- 
tical consonants could alliterate. The forces 
tending to disrupt this system must have been 
many and active. The poverty of the Old 
Germanic languages in initial vowels and the 
necessity of finding in a single line two words 
or more with such vowels must have imposed 
very severe restrictions on the liberty of ex- 
pression of the poet. Added to the inherent 
germs of decay was the sensitiveness of vowels, 
as compared with consonants, to phonetic 
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change. These technical difficulties of vowel 
alliteration may account for the comparative 
rarity of double vowel alliteration, as well as 
for the rarity of words alliterating in initial 
i, u, and o in Anglo-Saxon and bid Saxon. 
But the author's suggestion (p. 25 f.) regard- 
ing the process of decay of this system of 
identical vowel alliteration is not at all con- 
vincing. The author contends that as soon as 
the type v, different v | vx = a o | ax was 
reached, then gradually and without shock to 
the ear would arise the type vv | different v x 
= aa | ox, which represents a complete break- 
down of the system, inasmuch as the Haupt- 
stab in this case no longer controls the allitera- 
tion. But why should this transition take 
place? If the alliteration originally existed 
between the Hauptstab and one identical initial 
vowel in the first half -line, then it is difficult 
to see how two identical vowels in the first 
half-line could alone constitute the alliteration 
unless one of these vowels alliterated with the 
Hauptstab. How does the identity of two 
alliterating vowels in the first half -line do away 
with the necessity of alliteration with the 
Hauptstab, when the Hauptstab must have 
originally controlled the alliteration? It is 
possible that the poverty of identical initial 
vowels would justify the expedient of dispens- 
ing with the Hauptstab as the controlling ele- 
ment of alliteration, but this assumption is at 
best forced and not at all " easy," as the author 
avers. If we assume that the Hauptstab no 
longer controlled the alliteration, then it is 
" easy " to conceive how all three stressed syl- 
lables might contain non-identical alliterating 
initial vowels, since this assumption no longer 
involves vowel identity at all, for identity of 
initial vowels in the first half-line without 
reference to the Hauptstab does not constitute 
alliteration. Therefore, all three alliterating 
vowels might become non-identical as soon as 
the Hauptstab was no longer the controlling 
element in the alliteration. Why then should 
the Hauptstab be taken into consideration if it 
was no longer involved in the alliteration? 
Excluding the question of the Hauptstab alto- 
gether, the author is forced to explain why the 
identity of two initial vowels was not necessary 



for alliteration. To do this, he has resorted 
to the expedient of the Hauptstab (with non- 
identical initial vowel) which, according to his 
argument, no longer controlled the alliteration. 
The author's contention assumes the Hauptstab 
at the same time as both a non-controlling and 
a controlling element in the alliteration. 

One may also take serious objection to the 
author's method (p. 35) of tracing the vowels 
back to their Old Germanic forms. He has 
traced all the vowels back to their Primitive 
Germanic forms except in the case of F.G. as 
and u, where he has represented the original 
P.G. vowels by what he considers as their 
equivalents in W.G. and P. Norse; in the 
former case (P.G. m) by the W.G. =P. Norse 
a and in the latter case (P.G. u) by 6 wherever 
o would occur in W.G. The author's treatment 
of the P.G. # in Old Norse, however, does not 
accord with his marginal reductions in the 
text. He says (p. 35): "In O.N., on the 
other hand, where the change «>o is known 
to have taken place late, the u has been pre- 
ferred." Selecting a single example from the 
HymisTcMa (23, 2) : 

orms einbani oxa hgfpi (o<wo<wu et<ai 
o<o) 

we see that the Old Norse b, occurring as 
the initial vowel respectively in orms and oxa, 
has been reduced by the author, not in each 
case to H, but in the former case to u and in 
the latter to 6, which contradicts his statement 
that " in O.N. the P.G. v. has been preferred." 
If, with his statement, the author meant to 
say: "Wherever in O.N. the change «>o is 
known to have taken place late, the u has been 
preferred," one might be able to account for 
this contradiction, but even then one is left in 
ignorance as to the conditions under which this 
change took place "late" in 0. N. There is 
no evidence that such a phonetic change took 
place late in 0. N. Even the old Runic in- 
scriptions show evidence of the breaking of the 
P.G. u to d [Cf. Noreen, Altislandische Gram- 
matik*, § 154, 2. woraht8 (Tune, 5th. cen.), 
horna (Gallehus, 4th. cen.)]. Besides, the 
o-umlaut (which most often caused this break- 
ing) was undoubtedly older than either the t- 
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or the w-umlaut. 1 In the example quoted 
above, ormr is the Gothic waurms pure and 
simple. There can be no question of an 
o-umlaut here, since the a-ending had already 
disappeared in P.G. In oxa (nom. oxi = 
Gothic auhsa), on the other hand, where the 
a-ending was retained in P.G., the breaking of 
u to o must have occurred. The o in ormr is, 
therefore, of P.G., and not of specifically O.N. 
origin. The breaking of LB. u to o in P.G. 
seems to have taken place uniformly before r 
or h, just as in Gothic. Wherever, under such 
circumstances, u occurs in the Germanic dia- 
lects, as in the O.H.G. wurm (i), m., such an 
u must be considered of later origin, due either 
to the *i (*wormi<wurmi, nom. pi.) of the 
inflectional ending or to the "inserted" *u 
(*«or"m<*«;«»*M wurm) which was gener- 
ated between the r and m of the stem. The 
initial P.G. vowels for these two words (orms, 
oxa) are rather the reverse of that which the 
author maintains, i. e. orms — oxa, o<wo — 
o<« instead of o<wo<.wu — o<o. The con- 
tention that P.G. u, whatever the nature of the 
vowel in the following syllable, did not main- 
tain itself before r or h, but was broken to 6 
is brilliantly defended by L. P. Leffler, Bidrag 
till laran om i-omljudet, Nord. Tidskr. for 
filol. og. poed., Ny raekke, II. 

Furthermore, it may be questioned whether 
the short 8, which the author has postulated 
for the W.G. and O.N", forms, can in all cases 
be reduced to a P.G. S. It is more likely that 
I.E. & was retained in P.G. only before r or In,, 
and, in all other cases, was, just as in Gothic, 
not e but I? 

The author's method of tracing back some 
of the alliterative vowels to their P.G. forms 
and others to their W.G. or to their Primitive 
O.N". forms is confusing. If it was the author's 
intention to examine the status of P.G. poetry, 
why not trace back all the vowels in question 
to their P.G. forms? 

J Cf. Adolf Holtzmann, Altdeutsehe Grammatik, 
I. Bd., 2. Abteihmg, p. 12 ff. 

*Cf. Collitz, Segimer Oder :Keltisehe Women in 
Germanischem Gewande, J.E.G.Phil. VI, 253-306, 
who in this article entirely discards the theory of 
the P.G. S. 



The categories according to which the author 
has carried on his investigation are as follows : 
I. Text Identical Vowels, (a) in all members; 
(6) in two members including the Hauptstdb; 
(c) neither identical nor approximately iden- 
tical when traced back. — II. Text Towels Ap- 
proximately Identical, (a) in all members; 
(6) in two members including the Hauptstdb; 
(c) neither identical nor approximately iden- 
tical when traced back. — III. Historically 
Identical Towels, (a) in all members; (6) in 
two members including the Hauptstab. — IV. 
Towels Neither Historically Identical nor Text 
Identical. 

The investigation shows that in every poem 
examined not only do lines with text identical, 
text approximately identical and historically 
identical vowels (I, II and III), represent a 
higher percentage than do lines with different 
alliterating vowels (i. e., different both in the 
text and when traced back, IV), but that the 
same is also true of those lines which, accord- 
ing to the author (p. 64), possess "actual 
identity " of vowel alliteration. This evidence 
is strongly in favor of the vowel-identity theory. 
The author's use of the term " actual identity " 
(p. 64) is, however, misleading. To arrive at 
" actual identity " of vowel alliteration, he has 
subtracted sub-category c (I and II) from the 
remaining sub-categories (a, b) in I and II. 
Under the head of "actual identity" he has, 
therefore, included category II (a, b), contain- 
ing text vowels approximately identical, which, 
even if they are found to be identical when 
traced back, can hardly be termed " actually 
identical," inasmuch as they are not identical 
in the text as well as when traced back. The 
fact that such vowels are approximately iden- 
tical in the text excludes the possibility of their 
being " actually identical " ; which term would 
imply a vowel identity both in the text and 
when traced back. Actual identity in this lat- 
ter sense can be possible only with reference to 
category I, which contains only text identical 
vowels, and the author would have spared the 
reader much confusion if he had confined the 
term to this sense. 

Again on page 86, the terms which the 
author uses are very inexact and misleading. 
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He says, for instance, that "those monuments 
which are the oldest should show the highest 
percentage of identical vowels, and this is the 
case, for Beowulf has 75.2 per cent., Heliand 
74 per cent., and the Vp'lundarkviSa 82.6 per 
cent." He gives no intimation as to whether 
he means hy "identical vowels," 'text identical' 
'text approximately identical/ or 'historically 
identical' vowels. In his tables (p. 84) he 
carefully distinguishes these three categories 
but here he makes absolutely no distinction be- 
tween them, leaving it to the reader to discover 
exactly what meaning he attaches to the term 
" identical vowels." Only by a comparison with 
Ms table of statistics is one able to determine 
which category is intended. Such a compari- 
son shows that under this term the author has 
included all three categories of identical vowels. 

Again, he says (p. 86) : " From the sta- 
tistical table it also appears that the Heliand 
has the largest percentage of text identical vow- 
els (21 per cent.) ." But a comparison with the 
statistical table shows us that the percentage 
stated by the author must have reference only 
to text identical vowels in all members (la). 
The percentage for text identical vowels should 
include those which are identical not only in 
all members (la) but also in two members in- 
cluding the Hauptstab (lb) ; t. e., Ia + Ib. 

Directly following his enumeration of the 
percentages of " text identical vowels " the au- 
thor says (p. 86) : " If one includes approxi- 
mately identical vowels, BSowulf then shows 
the highest percentage of 36 as against 23 per 
cent, in the Heliand." A comparison with his 
table of statistics shows us that the percentages 
stated have reference only to text identical vow- 
els in all members (Ia)+ approximately iden- 
tical vowels in all members (Ha). Here, too, 
under the head of approximately identical, as 
well as under that of text identical vowels (see 
above), the author has excluded those vowels 
which are found in two members including the 
Hauptstab (lb + lib) . If we include this sub- 
category b, we find the percentage of text iden- 
tical vowels (la and lb) to be: Beowulf 24, 
Heliand 36 and the Edda 21. This does not, 
however, refute the author's conclusion (p. 86) 
that " the Heliand has the largest percentage of 



text identical vowels," although the percentages 
recorded by the author (p. 86) are : BSowulf 
16, Heliand 21, and the Edda 11, which, how- 
ever, take no account of text identical vowels 
in two members including the Hauptstab, lb. 
Similarly, if in the category of approximately 
identical vowels we include those which are 
found in two members including the Hauptstab 
(Ha + lib), we find the percentage to be: 
Beowulf 31, Heliand 7, and the Edda 28. If 
this percentage be added to the percentage 
found in the category of text identical vowels 
(i. e., IIa,b + Ia,b), we have: BSowulf (24 + 
31) 55, Heliand (36 + 7) 43, and the Edda 
(21 + 28) 49, which supports the author's as- 
sertion that Beowulf shows the highest per- 
centage (i. e. of text identical + approximately 
identical vowels). The percentages recorded 
by the author (who has excluded text identical 
and approximately identical vowels in two 
members including the Hauptstab, i. e., Ib + 
lib) are : Beowulf 36, Heliand 23. 

According to the percentages recorded by the 
author, one must necessarily infer that he con- 
siders the Vff'lundarkvifia to be of earlier origin 
than either Beowulf or the Heliand. He says 
(p. 86) : " Finally those monuments which are 
the oldest should show the highest percentage 
of identical vowels, and this is the case, for 
Beowulf has 75.2 per cent., Heliand 74 per 
cent., and the Vp'lundarkvifta 82.6 per cent." 
That the Vp'lundarhvSia could be of earlier 
origin than either of the other two poems 
mentioned is extremely doubtful. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the oldest of all the Old 
Norse heroic lays, 8 but there is no evidence to 
the effect that it is of as early an origin even 
as the ninth century. It is probably not so old 
as the prymshviia, which is a purely mytholog- 
ical lay. The heroic lays are in general of later 
origin than the purely mythological lays, yet 
the author, in seeking to determine by a system 
of percentage the antiquity of the monuments 
examined, entirely discards whatever evidence 
the ]>rymslcviSa might offer to this effect. 
The retention of stereotyped traditional epic 

* Cf . Finnur JOnson, Den Islanske Litteraturs His- 
torie, 1907, p. 61. 
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formulas which had undergone phonetic change 
would hasten the decay of the original system 
of vowel identity. Likewise the development 
of originally identical vowels into vowels heard 
to be different but yet phonetically and acous- 
tically very closely related would lead to tbe 
alliteration in new poems of similar, phonetic- 
ally related, vowels which yet did not originate 
from identical vowels. The author's argument 
here (p. 31) is quite clear and convincing, pro- 
vided we assume the alliteration still to be con- 
trolled by the Hauptstab. One would, there- 
fore, naturally expect, as the author asserts, 
the percentage of text identical vowels in poems 
orally transmitted (Edda) to be less than in 
first-hand compositions, such as Beowulf and 
the Heliand. Such is the case according to the 
author's statement (p. 31) : Beowulf 36 per 
cent., Heliand 31.5 per cent., Vp'lundarJcvftia 
17 per cent., Hyndluljoft 24 per cent., and 
HymiskiMa 12 per cent. A glance at his table 
of statistics (p. 84) shows us, however, that the 
author's figures represent both text identical 
and approximately identical vowels in all mem- 
bers (la + Ila) . It is evident that the author 
here (p. 31) has not only omitted text identical 
vowels in two members including the Haupt~ 
stab (lb) but has also included approximately 
identical vowels under the head of " identical " 
vowels. On page 86 (as shown before) the 
term " identical " vowel includes not only these 
two categories but also "historically identical 
vowels." The loose use which the author makes 
of the term "identical" is extremely confus- 
ing. According to the author's statistics (p. 
84) the percentages of text identical vowels 
should be : Beowulf 24.1 (text identical vowels 
la + lb = 80 + 42 = 122 ; whole number of lines 
with vowel alliteration, 506; per cent., 24.1). 
Heliand 36 (la + lb = 21 + 15 = 36; whole 
number of lines with vowel alliteration, 100; 
per cent., 36). Proceeding in the same way 
with the Eddie lays we find the percentage of 
text identical vowels to be: Vfl'lundarkviSa 
30.4; Hyndlulj&6 13, and HymiskvifSa 14.7. 
But here the author has omitted the percentage 
for the prymskviSa, which should be 29.2. 
Why should the evidence which the prymskvifta 
might offer be rejected, especially when, being 



undoubtedly the oldest of the four Old Norse 
lays in question, it would more than any other 
of the lays tend to reveal the older status of 
vowel alliteration in North Germanic? If we 
average the correct percentages in the four 
Eddie lays we find the result to be 21.8 per cent. 
The correct percentages for text identical vowels 
are, therefore: Beowulf 24; Heliand 36 and 
the Edda 22, which does not, however, contra- 
dict the author's assumption that the percent- 
age of text identical vowels should be lower in 
poems orally transmitted (Edda) than in first- 
hand compositions such as Beowulf or the 
Heliand. But there are many things to be 
taken into consideration which may invalidate 
this assumption. Oral transmission may not 
be the only factor tending to lower the per- 
centage of text identical vowels. First, the age 
of the poem in question must be taken into 
consideration, for the younger the poem the 
greater would be the tendency to deviate from 
the original system of vowel alliteration by vir- 
tue of the greater tendency to phonetic change 
on the part of the vowels. The four Old Norse 
lays in question represent a fairly synchronous 
phonetic state of affairs. The V0'lundarkvi$a 
Hyndluljoft and Hymishvftia may all safely be 
put in the tenth century, while only the 
prymshvdSa could possibly be as old as either 
the Heliand or Beowulf. The phonetic changes 
in O.N. would, therefore, tend to become greater 
than in Beowulf or the Heliand by mere virtue 
of time, and oral transmission is not the only 
factor tending to reduce the percentage of text 
identical vowels. Furthermore, not only the 
question of time but also that of the phonetic 
peculiarity of the individual dialects must be 
taken into account. Phonetic changes take 
place much more rapidly and extensively in one 
language than in another. This is particularly 
true of Old Saxon on the one hand, and Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse on the other. Old Saxon 
vowels stand in phonetic identify much nearer 
to their primitive status in West Germanic than 
do the Anglo-Saxon vowels. In Anglo-Saxon, 
vowel-breaking, palatalization, etc., show a 
vowel sensitiveness which would naturally pro- 
duce a much wider gap between the text vowel 
and its historical derivative (either the P.G. 
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or the W.G.) than is the case in Anglo-Saxon, 
and the same is true of Old Norse with refer- 
ence to Old Saxon. A glance at the percent- 
ages for text identical vowels shows us that 
the Heliand (36 per cent.) actually has a higher 
percentage than either Beowulf (24 per cent.) 
or the Edda (22 per cent.). We might, there- 
fore, assume this to he due to the fact that the 
Old Saxon vowels were less liable to phonetic 
change than either the Anglo-Saxon or Old 
Norse vowels. At any rate, this is a very im- 
portant factor in connection with the per- 
centage of text identical vowels. The author's 
assumption with regard to oral transmission 
may be entirely invalidated by these two other 
factors ; namely, that of time and that of the 
phonetic peculiarities of the individual dialects. 

It is to be regretted that the author's inves- 
tigations in Old Norse were not more extensive, 
since the paucity of material examined in that 
dialect would hardly justify a comparison with 
either Beowulf or the Heliand. The total num- 
ber of lines examined in Old Norse is only 635, 
as compared with 1,379 in the Heliand, and 
the whole (3,182 lines) of Beowulf. 

Omissions of lines which should occur under 
two heads are quite frequent. If a line should 
occur under two heads, the omission of this line 
under one head will not affect the percentage 
in question, inasmuch as the line must then be 
both added and subtracted from the total num- 
ber of lines. But such an omission mars the 
form of the author's work and lessens the con- 
fidence in his general exactness. The following 
omissions have been noted: 

Lines occurring under two heads, recorded 
under one head but omitted under another 
head: 

Btowulf. I. Eecorded in lb but omitted in 
Illb : 11. 2248, 2498, 3049, 3135. 

Heliand. I. Eecorded in lb but omitted in 
IIIb:l. 297. 

\>rymsJcv&ia. I. Eecorded in la but omitted 
in Ilia: 11. 6,1; 6,3; 9,1; 10,1; 13,2; 20,2; 
26,1; 26,3; 29,5. 

Misprints are very rare throughout the work. 
Only the following has been noted: Heliand 
(p. 68), 1. 261, i<i o<a a<a should read 
i<i e<a a<a. — On page 75 the author has 



classified 1. 15,4 of the HyndluljoS under Ilia. 
This line reads as follows : 
olu ok q'Uu dtjdn sunu (<5<o o'<oi a<a), 
which obviously does not show identical vowels 
in all members when traced back but only in 
two members (including the Hauptstab) and 
should, therefore, be classified under Illb. 

The results of the author's investigations 
tend to strengthen considerably the vowel-iden- 
tity theory. In all texts examined the high 
percentage of vowels both identical in the text 
and when traced back, as well as the high per- 
centage of approximately identical vowels, could 
hardly be the result of mere accident. It is 
to be regretted that the author's use of terms 
has been so inexact and loose. His methods of 
deriving percentages could also have been made 
clearer. But the work has involved an enor- 
mous amount of labor and we may feel grate- 
ful to the author for having undertaken such a 
laborious task. Keek's theory of vowel iden- 
tity has not been established, but it has at least 
been tried and in so far as it has been applied 
it has done all that was expected of it. 

Albert Mobey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 
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